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‘‘No perfume, but fine linen, plenty of it, and country 
washing,’’ was Beau Brummel’s sartorial code. 


ERTAINLY there is no more agreeable fragrance 
than clean linen, if it has been washed with pure 
soap. Any soap will remove the dirt. Ivory Soap does so 
without leaving a strong, rank odor. Its purity makes 
the linen snow white and sweet smelling. Try it! 
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HE United States bought Alaska from Russia in March, 
1867, for the sum of seven million two hundred thousand 
dollars, gold. There was no precise description of the 
territory sold, nor was there any survey, with a de- 
termination of boundary lines. What the high contract- 
ing partics did, instead of settling their boundaries, was to refer 
to a settlement made more than forty years before, or rather to a 
series of settlements, one between Russia and the United States, 
and another between Russia and England. There was a third 
settlement between the United States and England, but it did 
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The Story of the Alaskan Boundary 


The true status of the question to be decided by the Alaskan Boundary Commission 
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It was further provided that if the said mountains were found 
to recede from the ocean more than thirty nautical miles (ten 
marine leagues), then the boundary should run parallel with the 
coast, and thirty nautical miles inland. 

Two points have been validly disputed: which of several fjords 
is the Portland Channel meant; and, secondly, whether the sum- 
mits of the mountains may not in some cases be less than thirty 
miles from the coast: in which case, according to the wording of 
the treaty, their summits would be the boundary. But outside of 
these two points, it is as plain as daylight that Russia owned a 





Ten-mile Marine League Boundary. —— == a= ee Boundary Claimed on British Map of 1895. e e e e e e Undisputed Boundary. —————— 


Map showing the Conceded and Disputed Boundaries on the Alaskan Coast 


not directly touch the territory now under discussion. What 
the first of these three settlements decided was that Russia should 
not lay claim, as against the United States, to any territory south 
of fifty-four degrees forty minutes. This arrangement was made 
in 1824. In the next year an agreement was reached between 
Russia and England, the vital part of which is as follows: The 
boundary of Russia’s territory was to run from the south point 
of Prince of Wales Island, up Portland Channel, to the point 
where that channel cuts the fifty-sixth parallel of north latitude; 
thence along the summit of the mountains parallel with the coast, 
up to the point where it cut the one hundred and forty-first merid- 
ian of west longitude, and thence straight toward the north pole. 
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strip of territory which followed all the sinuosities or windings 
of the fjords, well inland of them all, and that the purpose was to 
avoid the possibility of any dispute about actual shore-line,.syhich 
was everywhere to be kept in Russia’s hands. ee 

So plain and self-evident is this that not only do all the. Amer- 
ican maps show the boundary of Alaska according to this inter- 
pretation of the perfectly plain wording of the treaty, not only 
do all the Russian maps show it, but all the English maps also 
show it. up to and including “The Times” Atlas of 1895. The 
one point of difference is that the English maps attach the name 
Portland Channel to an arm of the sea slightly to the north of that 
which bears this name in the American maps. 
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Pope Leo XAIII. and American Education 


With a Photograph of the Pope’s last Public Appearance in the Sistine Chapel, taken by Special Permission 


KO XIII. has laid at Washington the foundations of the sionary agency, and put under the Congregation of Studies, and a 
Catholic educational centre of the New World. To Cardinal new rector, the Rev. D. F. O'Connell, late president of the Amer- 
Gibbons, to Monsignor Keane when Bishop of Richmond, ican College in Rome, is now on his way to New York, to be in- 
and to heads of Franciscan, Holy Cross, Marist, and other ducted into the rectorate, probably on April 22, after the trustees 
organizations which have since grouped their commis- shall have held their annual meeting and the retiring rector, who 

sariats and houses of study about the university at Brookland, the becomes Bishop of Los Angeles, shall have made his report. 
Pope outlined his educational policy. Later, he sent Archbishop Leo XIII. has brought the Roman Catholic Church into a world- 


























The last Public Appearance of Pope. Lea XIII. in the Sistine Chapel 
Photograph taken especially for Harper's Weekly 


Keane to increase the university’s endowment, and. approved acquaintance with itself. For America he has always shown 





Bishop Conaty’s successful efforts to bring Catholic secondary special interest. The late Archbishop Corrigan of New York, on his 
schools of America into co-operative uniformity. In naming the last visit ad limina, in 1900, told the Pope that for every week 
Biblical Commission of twelve members, whose labors may perhaps since he had been in Rome before, in 1890, he had built two 
supersede and will certainly add to the work of St. Jerome, an churches, schools, hospitals, or asylums, whereupon the Pontiff 
American’s name appeared. Recently the commission was _re- exclaimed: “What may not be done where the individual and not 
organized and its membership increased to forty, the Rev. Dr. the commonwealth is relied on!” And a few months ago, when 
Charles P. Grannan, Professor of Pastoral Theology at the Catholic Archbishop. Farley of New York bade his Holiness good-by, the 
University, Washington, again being included. Not long since the latter said, ““Amid our many perplexities near at hand, we are 
universitv was taken from the control of the Propaganda, the mis- ever encouraged by conditions in your splendid country. 
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AGE OF AGE OF MAMMALS. 
REPTILES. Estimated at 3,000 000 Years. 


AGE OF MAN. 
Estimated at 50,000 Years, 
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Miocene Horses have three Toes on each Foot. 
The side Toes do not touch the Ground, 
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PLEISTOCENE. One Toe on each Foot. 
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Chart 


The Newly 


HANKS to the results of an expedition sent out last year 

at the cost of Mr. William C. Whitney, the story of the 

evolution of the horse is now complete. This expedition, 

planned by Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, of the 

American Museum of Natural History, and led by Mr. 
J. W. Gidley, went exploring in the Niobrara beds in the south- 
ern part of South Dakota. Nothing was found until the very 
end of the season, when a herd of three-toed hipparions was un- 
covered. Bones enough in perfect preservation were found to make 
one complete skeleton, with many fragments for exhibition and 
study. The ancestor of the horse had three toes. The picture 
here given illustrates the progress of the beast from that condi- 
tion to his present state, when his weight rests on hoofs which 
‘represent the enlarged and thickened nail of the middle toe. The 
second and third toes are represented by splint bones, one on each 
side in the rear of the cannon-bone, not visible on the surface, 
but well known for their tendency to go wrong and make horses 
lame. 


showing the Evolution of the Horse from the Earliest Times to the Present 


Discovered Hipparion 


In the earliest ages of man there were wild horses on all the 
continents, but probably on none of the islands, such as Australia. 
They differed from modern horses in having shorter skulls and 
deeper jaws. Their legs also were shorter, and their feet smatler 
in proportion to their bodies. They resembled overgrown zebras. 
The quarries containing their remains are so common in river 
and lake beds of the latest geological epoch that the name of 
Equus beds has been applied to them. In South America has 
been found an ancestor of the horse of the same epoch called 
Hippidium, with many of the peculiarities of the hipparions, but 
with a head as large as that of the modern horse. Neolithic men 
left pictures of the early horses of Europe on their monuments of 
polished stones. 

As shown in the chart at the top of the page, the evolution of 
the horse may be traced in unbroken line from the Cretacic period 
down to the present time. From an original ancestor the size of 
a cat, the horse, through the changes outlined in the chart, gradu- 
ally came to be as we know him to-day. 

















The Three-toed Hipparion, just discovered, up to now 
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the missing Link in the Ancestry of the Horse 
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Niagara Falls Runs Dry 


An unusual situation, due to ice formations above the Falls, which temporarily dried 
up the American side of the Falls, making the bed of the Rapids passable on foot 
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This 1s usually one of the most dangerous Points below the I*alls 

















A Snap-shot of the Falls, showing the Bed of Rock which is-usually covered by vast volumes of Water 
Photographs copyright, 1003, by O. E. Dunlap 
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NISTINA 


A Complete Short Story by 


Hamlin Garland 


Author of “The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop” 


HERE was lamentation in the lodges of Sunmaker’s peo- 

pie, for the white soldiers had taken away the guns of 

Hawk’s young warriors, and now they were to be sent 

away into lands of captivity. Huddled in big wagons, 

the young men sat, downeast and sullen, ashamed to 
weep, yet choking with grief and despair. 

“Had I known this,” said Hawk to the captain of the escort, 
‘IT would have died fighting,” and this defiant word he uttered 
in the harsh, booming tone of a village crier. It was heard 
by every one in the camp, and the old women broke forth into 
wailing war-songs, which made the fingers of sedate old sages 
clinch. 

sut the blue-coated soldiers, ranked and ready, stood. with 
loaded guns in their hands, calmly observant, and the colonel sat 
his horse, not far away, ready to give the signal for departure. 

Hawk, young, handsome, and reckless, for some ruffianism 
put upon him by a band of cattle- men, had organized a_ raid 
of retaliation, and for this outbreak the government was_ send- 
ing him and his band to Florida—a_ hot, strange land, far in 
the South. He, as its unconquered leader, sat bound and_ help- 
less in one of the head wagons, his feet chained to a rod, his hands 
ironed, and working like the talons of an eagle. 

It was hard to sit thus in the face of his father and mother, 
but it was harder yet to know that Nistina, the daughter of Sun- 
maker, with her blanket over her face, sat weeping at the door of 
her father’s lodge. All the girls were moaning, and no one knew 
that Nistina loved Hawk—no one but her inseparable friend, 
Macosa, the daughter of Crane. 

Hawk knew it. for they had often met at the river’s edge of a 
morning, when she came for water. 

Now they were to part without one word of love, with no touch 
of hands, never to see each other again, for it was well known 
that those who went into that far country never returned—the 
breath of the great salt water poisoned them. 

At last the colonel uttered a word of command. A bugle rang 
out. The piercing cries of the bereaved women broke forth again, 
wild and heart-breaking: the whips cracked like pistol-shots. the 
mules set their shoulders to the collars, and the blue chariots 
and their hopeless captives moved slowly out across the prairie. 

Hawk turned his head and caught one last glance from Nis- 
tina as she lifted her face to him, flung her robe over her head, and 
fell face downward on the earth, crushed, broken, and despairing. 





With teeth set like those of a grizzly bear, the young chief 
strained at his cords, eager to fight and die in the face of his tribe, 


but the white man’s cruel chains were too strong. He fell back ex- 
hausted, too numb with despair to heed the taunt of the white 
soldier riding beside the wheel, cynical, profane, and derisive. 

And while the young prisoner sat thus, with bowed head and 
low-hanging lax hands, the little village of his people was lost to 
view—hidden by the willows on the river’s bank. 

In the months which followed, the camp of Sunmaker re- 
sumed its accustomed round of duties and pleasure. The babes 
rollicked on the grass, the old men smoked placidly in their coun- 
cil-lodges, and planned their next buffalo hunt; the children went 
reluctantly to the agency school of a morning, and came home 
with flying feet at night. All seemed as placid as a pool into which 
a suicide has sunk. 

sut no word came to Nistina, on whose face the shadow never 
lifted. She had never been a merry girl like Macosa. She had 
been shy and silent and wistful even as a child, and as the months 
passed without a message from Hawk. she moved to her duties as 
silent a shadow. Macosa, when the spring came again, took 
another lover, and laughed and said, “They have forgotten us, 
that Elk and Hawk.” 

Nistina had many suitors, for was she aot Sunmaker’s daughter, 
and tall and handsome besides? Mischievous Macosa, even after 
her marriage, kept her friend’s secret. but -she could not forbear 
to tease her when they were alone together. ‘ Hawk is a bad young 
man,” she said. “ He has found-another girl by this time. Why 
don’t you listen to Kias?” To such questions Nistina made no 
answer. 

At the end of a year even Sunmaker, introspective as he was, 
could not fail to remark upon her loneliness. ‘* My daughter, why 
do you seem so sad. There are many young men singing sweet 
songs for you to hear, yet you will not listen. It is time you took 
thought of these things.” 

‘fi do not wish to marry,” she replied. 

Then the old father became sorrowful, for he feared his loved one 
had placed her heart on some white soldier, and one day he ealled 
her to him and said: “ My daughter. the Great Spirit decreed that 
there should be people of many colors on the earth. He called 
each good in his place, but it is not good that they mate one 
with the other. If a white man comes to speak soft words into 
your ears, turn away. He will work evil, and not good. Why do 
you not take a husband among your own people, as others do, and 
be content? You are of the age when girls marry.” 

To this she replied: “My heart is not set on any white man, 
and I do not wish to marry. Let me stay with you, and help to 
keep your lodge.” 

The old man’s voice trembled as he said: “* My daughter, since 
my son is gone, vou are my staff. It is good to see you in our 
lodge, but I do not like to see you sad.” 


as 
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Then she pretended to laugh, and said, “ I am not sad,” and ran 
away. 

When she was gone Sunmaker called Vetcora and told her, what 
had happened. She smoked the pipe he handed to her and listened 
patiently. When he had finished speaking, she said: 

“She will come round all right. All girls are not alike. By 
and by the true one will come, and then you'll see her change her 
song. She will be keeping her own lodge soon.” 

But Sunmaker was troubled by his daughter’s frequent visits 
to the agency across the river, and by her intimacy with Neeta, 
the daughter of Hahko, who had been away to school, and who had 
returned much changed, being neither white woman nor red. 

She was living alone in a small hut on the river-bank, and was 
not a good woman for Nistina to visit. 

He could not know that his daughter 
could read the white man’s papers, 
thing had happened to Hawk. No one knew, either, that Nis- 
tina slyly asked about learning to read. She laughed when she 
asked these questions, as though the matter were of no conse- 
quence.“ How long did it take you to learn to read? Is it very 
hard to learn to write?” 

“Oh no; it is very easy,” Neeta replied, boastingly, and when 
Nistina went away her eyes were very thoughtful. 

Again and again she called before she could bring herself to 
the point of asking Neeta to go with her to the head of the 
school. 

Neeta laughed. “Ho! Are you going to school? You will 
need to hump low over your toes, for you will go among the small- 
est girls.” 

Nistina did not waver. 

With a smile on her 
of the superintendent. 
scholar.” 

Morten. a tall, grave-faced man, looked up from his desk, and 
said: ** Why, it’s Nistina! Good-morning, Nistina.” 

“ Mornin’,” said she, as well as she could. 

“She wants to go to school, eh? Well, better late than never,” 
he added, with a smile. 

“Tell him I want to work and earn money,” said Nistina. 

When Neeta interpreted this, the teacher exclaimed: “ Well, 
well! This is most astonishing! Why, I thought she hated the 
white man’s ways!” 

“T think she want to marry white man,” remarked Neeta. 

Mr. Morten looked at her coldly. ‘IT hope not. You’re a mighty 
smart girl, Neeta, but I don’t like the way you carry on.” 

Neeta smiled broadly, quite unabashed. ‘I’m all settled down 
now—no more skylarking round. I’m keeping house.” 

“ Well, see that you keep settled. I don’t understand this change 
in Nistina, but you tell her I’ll put her in charge of Mrs. Morten, 
and we'll do the best we can for her. But tell her to send all these 
white men away: tell her not to listen to them.” 

To Nistina Neeta said, “ He says he will let you help his squaw, 
and she will teach you how to read and write.” 

Nistina’s heart failed her when she heard this, for she had seen 
Mrs. Morten many times, and had heard many disturbing stories 
of her harshness. She was a tall, broad-shouldered woman, with 
keen gray eyes and a loud voice. 

At last Mr. Morten turned. and said: “ Nistina, vou may come 
this afternoon after four o’clock, and we will arrange the whole 
matter. I am glad you are going to forsake Indian ways, which 
are very bad. Be a good girl, and you will be happy.” 

When Neeta had explained what he said Nistina burst into a 
low ery, and. covering her face with her blanket, rushed away. 

“That’s the last you'll see of her,’ said Neeta, maliciously. 
“She likes the Indian ways best.” 

But Nistina was moved by a deeper impulse than fickle-hearted 
Neeta could comprehend. A sick boy had returned from Florida 
a few days before —a poor dying lad—and to Nistina he had 
brought word from young Hawk. “TI am studying so that I can 
send words on paper, like the white man,” the message ran. 
* By and by I will send a white word to you.” 

This message instantly sank deep, although Nistina gave no 
sign. She had more than the usual shyness of the maidens of her 
tribe, and it was painful to her to have even this vague message 
transmitted by another. ‘ 

The girl thought long. She longed to send a message to her 
lover, but for some days could not bring herself to confide in Necta. 
Days went by, and her resolution remained unfermed. Nearly 
every evening she had been going to see Neeta, but always her 
courage had failed her. and then came the thought: “TI, too, wil! 
learn to write and to read, and then I can tell him how much I 
love him, and that I will wait till I am old and I will love no 
one else.” 

There was a great deal of gossip among the red women. 
is going to marry a white soldier, that Nistina,” they said. 
is working for money to buy fine beads and cloth.” 

“Tt may be.” said her step-mother. ‘She does not open her 
heart to me. She talks no more than an owl.” 

The teachers marvelled at ’Tina’s dulness in arithmetic and her 
amazing progress in writing. In an incredibly short time she was 
able to scrawl a note to her lover. It was a queer little letter, writ- 
ten with painful exactness, in imitation of the copybooks; 


went there because Neeta 
and would know if any- 


“Come, go with me.” : 
face Neeta led the way to the office 
“Professor Morten, I bring you a new 
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“ T heard your words what you sent. They was good words. It 
made my heart glad that words Black Fox which he brought. 
I am wait all time for you. No one else is in my thoughts. This 
letter I am written me myself all lone—no one is help me. No 
one knows that I put it in puss-tofis. I send mogasuns 

NISTINA.” 


With this letter all stamped and directed, and the package of 
moccasins, she hurried with beating heart to the store in which 
the post-office occupied a corner. There she hovered like a mother 
partridge about its nest, coming and going, till a favorable moment 
offered. She knew just what to do. She had rehearsed it all in 
her mind a hundred times, and when she had slipped the letter 
into the slit she laid the package on the window, and fled away to 
watch and to wait for a word from the far-away land. 

Weeks passed, and her heart grew sad and heavy. She dared 
not ask for a letter, but lingered at the store till the clerks grew 
jocose and at last familiar, and her heart was bitter toward al] 
white men. 

In her extremity she went to Macosa, who was now a matronly 
wife, mother of a sturdy son, and asked her to go to the post-office 
and inquire for a letter. 

“A letter!” exclaimed she. 
letter?” : 

After much persuasion she consented to go, but returned empty= 
handed. She had only half regarded Nistina’s request. but as the 
tears came to her friend’s eyes, she believed, and all of the goodness 
of her heart arose, and she said: f 

“Don’t ery.” I will go every day and ask, if you wish me to.” 

It is hard to wait for a letter when that letter is the one thing 
in life worth waiting for, and Nistina was very silent and very 
sad all the time, and her mistress wondered at this; but her ques- 
tions brought no reply from the girl, who kept at her writing dili- 
gently, steadily refusing to confuse her mind with other things. 
She did not seem to wish to talk—only to write, write at every spare 
moment, and each day her writing grew in beauty of line till it 
was almost as beautiful as the printed copy. 

At last she composed another letter: 


“Who is going to write you a 


“Hawk. My friend. I not hearing from you. If you are sick 
you don’t write. My heart is now very sad. May be you die by 
this time. Long time I am here waiting. Listening for your words 
I am standing each day. No one my loving but you. Come home 
you get away quick, for I all time waiting. NISTINA.” 


‘*She hurried with beating heart to the store in which the post-office occupied a corner”’ 





After she had mailed this Nistina suddenly lost all interest in 
her studies, and went back to the lodge of her father. In her 
heart she said: “If he does not answer me I will go out on the 
hill and ery till I die. I do not care to live if he is not coming to 
me.” 

She took her place in her father’s lodge as before, giving no ex- 
planation of her going nor the reason for her return. The kindly 
old chief smoked and gazed upon her sadly, and at last said. 
gently: 

“My daughter, you are sad and silent. Once you laughed and 
sang at your sewing. What has happened to you? My child has a 
dark face.” 

“T am older. I am no longer a child,” she said, unsmilingly. 

And at last, in the middle of the third winter, wken the white 
people were giving presents to each other, a letter and a little 
package came for Nistina, and Macosa came running with them. 

“Here is your talking leaf,” she said. ‘“ Now I think you will 
laugh once more. Read it, for I am very curious.” 

But Nistina snatched the precious package and ran into her 
lodge, to be alone with her joy. 

It was a marvellous thing. There was the letter—-a blue one— 
with her name spelled on it in big letters, Nistina, but she opened 
the package first. It contained a shining pouch, and in the pouch 
was a necklace of ‘wondrous beads such as she had never seen, and 
a picture of her lover in white man’s dress. How strange he looked 
with his hair cut short! She hardly knew him. 

Her heart beat strong and loud as she opened the letter, and read 
the first words, “ Nistina, I am loving you.” After that she was 
confused, for Hawk could not write as well as she, and she read 
with great trouble, but the end she understood—‘I am coming 
home.” 

She rose and walked to her father’s lodge, where Macosa sat. 
She entered proudly, the letter in her hand. Her head was lifted, 
her eyes shone with pride. 

“My letter is from Hawk,” she said, quietly. 
home.” 

And at this message Macosa and Vetcora covered their mouths 
in sign of inexpressible astonishment. 

Sunmaker smoked on with placid face till he began to under- 
stand it all; then he said: “ My daughter, you warm my beart. 
Sit beside me and tell me of this wonderful thing.” 

Then she spoke, and her story was to him a sweet relief from 
care. “It is good,” he said. ‘Surely the white-people are won- 
der-working beings.” 


“He is coming 


































































































































AVALIERE 
machines for submarine use, from which important results 
are expected. 


greater 


egg 
oD 


jects on the sea bottom. , wi 
heavy erystal windows and see whatever is in 


telephone which 
with electric 
power, by means 
of which it pro- 
ceeds on a sin- 
gle wheel over 
the sea bottom 
wherever its 
governor 
choose. It holds 
air enough to 
last a moderate 
time, and when 
more is needed 
it can be sup- 
plied from the 
surface. In 
like manner it 
ean be furnish- 
ed with light. 
The inventor 
believes that 
his machine 
will be highly 
effective for the 
recovery of 
sunken trea- 
sures, or arti- 
cles of any 
kind that have 
been lost in the 
sea. In the 
case of a sunk- 
en ship, he pro- 
poses to go 
down in his ma- 
chine, find the 
ship, put dyna- 
mite in it in the 


Ss 


right place, 
blow off the 
deck, and direct 
the operations 
of men at the 
surface in get- 
ting - out the 


ship’s contents. 
He will be able 
to mark the po- 


sition of trea- 
sure - chests or 
heavy articles 
by line and 
buoy, so that 
they may be 
grasped by 
grapnels— and 


hauled up. 

His other in- 
vention, the 
hydroseope, is 


an apparatus 
for searching 
the sea bottom 
from the sur- 
face. The in- 
ventor has not 
vet disclosed 
how it works. 
The laws of 
optics govern 
its construe- 
tion, yet it is 


something 
much more 


than an instrument which reflects images from one mirror to an- 
That it does work, and well. is attested by a group of com- 
petent persons who saw it tried in the harbor of Genoa on January 


other. 


26, 1903. They 


able to see clearly objects in the sea bed in their true form, color, 
and position, and that the instrument did its work well. 
inventor says that down to a depth of one hundred metres his 
apparatus will reveal the sea bed by natural light. and that greater 
depths than that will require artificial light. 
ment has made a 
art sunk two thousand years ago in Greek waters near Cerigotto, 


built so strong as to withstand great pressure of 
water, and equipped with steel arms and hands for moving ob- 
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Exploring the Sea Bottom 


An Italian Inventor’s Machines for Submarine Investigation 


PINO, an Italian inventor, has devised two some of which he has already brought up. The 


worker for use at 
It is a big steel 


One is a submarine 


depths than divers can endure. 


many of them is well enough known to make a 
It carries two men, who look out through 
sight. It has a 


communicates with the surface, and is furnished 








Using the new hydrographic invention of. Signor Cavaliere Pino jor exploring the bottom 


of the sea, the explorer is able to descend in the egg-shaped cask to great depths. The 
grappling device shown in the drawing is worked from the deck of the ship; from there, 
also, the life and treasures of the sea floor may be seen by means of a sertes of mirrors 


modern means which seems to be fairly due. 


certified that through the hydroseope they were 


Its accomplished. 


The Greek govern- 
contract with him for the recovery of works of 





inviting, provided the means of search are adequate. 
maxim about the bird in the hand being worth two in the bush 
applies with accuracy to the search for sunken treasure. 











English govern- 


ment, too, has contracted with him for the recovery of specie 
from the Black Prince, sunk during the Crimean war. 
chines will have a good chance to show their abilities. 
plenty of rich prizes at the bottom of the sea, and the location of 


His ma- 
There are 


search for them 
But the 


There 
have been so 
many attempts 
to raise, or 
rifle, treasure- 
ships, and _ so 
few have suc- 


ceeded, that we 
shall all be 
sceptical about 
the realization 
of the Cava- 
liere’s hopes 
until we see 
actual results 
from his en- 
deavors. The 
Greek statues 
which he _ has 
brought up 
constitute such 
results as far 
as they go, and 
the results of 
his further 
labors in Greek 
waters will be 
followed with 
interest. 

Cavaliere Pino 
thinks his hy- 
droscope _ will 
be used by 
steamship com- 
panies for the 
enter tainment 
of their passen- 
gers, who will 
no longer be sat- 
isfied to see only 
sky and water 
when they can 
easily enjoy a 
curious and ex- 
tended subaque- 
ous prospect. 
“They will see 
thousands of 
fishes play and 
flee before 
them,” he says, 
“while deserts, 


fields, forests, 
and mountains 
will pass like 


the figures of a 
cinematograph ; 
daily, and 
nightly too, for 
when the nat- 
ural light fails 
electric light 
will replace it.” 

A remarkable 


machine this 
must be if it 
is to do won- 
ders such as 
these. it. is 
less compre- 
hensible than 


the Cavaliere’s 
other invention. 


which is an 
application of 
Submarine ma- 


chines have in time past been like air-ships in their propensity 
to disappoint hopes. but since electricity has come to be so easily 
and effectively handled they have demonstrated their title to rank 
among the mechanical wonders that belong in the list of things 
With our government building Holland boats that 
dive and swim under water. and the various European governments 
spending money on subaqueous monsters of like powers and pur- 
poses. it is easy to believe that we have reached the time when the 
sea bottom at reasonable depths can be safely exposed by eye- 
witnesses, and compelled to give up its possessions. 
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‘*Good Deeds’’ and *‘ Knowledge” agree to accompany ‘‘ Everyman” on his Pilgrimage to the other World 


‘Everyman,’ An Old Morality Play 


any inclination to make light either of themselves or of the sol 


NE of the notably interesting dramatic productions of the 

current season has been that of the fifteenth-century 

morality play “Everyman,” first at Mendelssohn Hall 

and now at the Garden Theatre. Its chiefest appeal is 

doubtless to the student of the drama pure and simple, 
but it has not been without entertaining qualities to the ordinary 
theatre - goer of intelligence. Its effect upon certain minds has 
been curious. We know of some who have attended with the idea 
of finding something in the production that would inspire mirthful 
comment, but it was not long before the would-be scoffer was to 
be found sitting back in his chair completely and even reverently 
absorbed in the unfolding of the grim and inevitable story of 
Everyman’s pilgrimage from heedless youth to the grave. Even 
the character Death, who in his make-up and movement would 
seem to verge on something a flippant mind could seize upon for 
the exercise of its shallow ‘wit, instantly commanded respectful 
attention, and it was by no means the intense novelty of theme 
and action that was responsible for this. There was an atmos- 
phere of impressiveness, of sacredness, about the whole perform- 
ance that was not at all favorable to the disportment of the 
frivolous spirit, and the deep sincerity of the actors who essayed 
the réles was at all times so manifest as to serve as a deterrent to 
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emn._ business they had in hand. t 


The morality play, which in this particular case serves as a 
link of importance between the mystery plays of ancient times 
and the modern drama, was revived_in London last season under 
the auspices of the Elizabethan Stage Scciety of Loridon with this 
identical production, and played, we are informed, by the same 
competent: company which presents it here. Its run over the 
sea was of gratifying length, and both for the scholarly intent it 
inspired, and for its novelty, it made a strong appeal to a very 
wide class of theatre-goers. Nevertheless, it was a considerable 
adventure to risk its fortunes on the American stage, and there 
were not a few who doubted the possibility of its favorable re- 
ception in a community where the lighter order of dramatic en- 
tertainment has by slow degrees been overshadowing the more 
serious. We think, therefore, that the public is to be congratu 
lated upon the continued success of “‘ Everyman” wherever it has 
appeared. It has convincingly demonstrated that in the vast 
theatre-going body in New York and other cities there is a leaven 
of fine taste and of appreciation of intellectual effort that is dis- 
tinctly recognizable. An occasional production of the type of 
“ Everyman ” is all that is needed to bring it to the surface, 
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A. SERIES OF MOVING PICTURES 


A SUBURBAN EXPERIMENT 








P> ALBERT LEVERING- 
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“ Fust listen to this, Belle: six-room cottage, hot and cold water, a great 
big lawn—fifteen minutes to the city. 
place for six months on trial.”’ 


Swell! Hey? 


8 A. M.—‘ Now, boys, I’m going to peel right off and help ; there's some 
gimcracks around here my wtfe’s afraid ‘ll get broken.” 
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** Which goes next, mister, that shiffner er this cubberd ?”’ 


‘* Let’s see—er— Oh, Bobby, get out of the way !”’ 


‘“* Surest ting, ve know. 


“* Think we'll get out in time to set up the old stove and have lunch ?”’ 
We'll hav yez all moved out dere in a couple o’ 












































“¥ upiter ! it didn't seem so far from that last trolley when I was out here 
to hire the place Sunday.”’ 


minutes to the city—ye-es ? 


6 P.M. (soltiloquizing, great big lawn).—‘‘] see a comfortable bed on it 
to-night—hot and cold water—I'm in it up to the neck in the fo:mer. Fifteen 
But six months from it!!!” 


























The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or 
sink 

Together, dwarf’d or godlike, bond or free: 

For she that out of Lethe scales with man 

The shining steps of Nature, shares with 


man 

His nights, his days, moves with him to one 
goal, 

Stays all the fair young planet in her 

~  hands— 


If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow? 
Tennyson. 


“Were I a god, and a well-meaning one, 
the marriages of people would annoy me 
more than anything else. . . . The individ- 
uals are wasted, the accidentality of mar- 
riage makes every reasonable and great 
course of -humanity impossible.”—Nietzsche. 


To talk of nothing but prosperity and 
commerce is to talk like a merchant, and 
not like a philosopher. To aim only at the 
enriching of nations is to act like a banker, 
but not like a legislator.—Joubert. 








Apvick ro MorukKs.—Mks, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
chil |. softens the gums, allays all p: wy cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[ Adv. ] 





THE MILK OF THE COW 
is richer in proteids, fats and salts than the human milk, hence 
it must be adapted to infant feeding. BoRDEN’s Eac LE 
BRAND CONDENSED MILK is the perfection of a cow’s milk 
for infants. Forty-five years — has made it the lead- 
ing infant food of ‘the world.—[A 








TELEPHONE Service is the twentieth-century means of com- 
munication. . ites for 1 sidence Service in Manhattan from 

8 a year. ew York ‘Telephone Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 
West 38th terect 215 West 125th Street.—[Adv.] 





BRAIN and brawn benefited with a tonic which aids diges- 
tion—ABBorTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, are noted for 
their digestive properties. All druggists.—[ Adv.] 





Don’t be deluded into trying European makes when the 
best is American. Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry.—[Adv.] 








UsE_ BROWN’S  Camphorated Saponaceous DEN'TT- 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[ Adv.] 





THOUSANDS suffer from a short, hacking Cough who might 
be cured by P1so’s CurE.—[Adv. J 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 


Agreeable soap for the hands 
is one that dissolves quickly, 
washes quickly, rinses quickly, 
and leaves the skin soft and 
comfortable. It is Pears’. 

Wholesome soap is one that 
attacks the dirt but not the 
living skin. It is Pears’. 

Economical soap is one that 
a touch of cleanses. And 
this is Pears’. 


Established over 100 years. 
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“THE SHIELD TO HEALTH.” 


Beltast Aesh t 


Linen Underwear 


Grateful to the skin, enables it to respond 
quickly to all weather changes, and perform 
its work normally, as nature meant it to. 

Cut and fit are perfect. Wear and 
durability guaranteed. 


Physicians recommend it, and wear it 


themselves. 





Send for samples of the fabric 
and our handsome and convincing 
book—mailed free on _ request. 








For sale by the best dealers in the United States. If your 


dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO., 
344 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











PLAIN BOWLS FOR 
MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, 
ETC., MADE BY 


Cc. DORFLINGER @ SONS 


3 @ 5 WEST 19th STREET, Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 




















Large.clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 








Fine as linen— 
For sale by all Soft as silk. 


leading jobbers : Samples of this muslin 

and retailers, mailed free on application. 

TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents for this Muslin 
79 and 81 Worth St., N. Y. 

































The Elements of International Law 


By GEO. B. DAVIS 


Lieut.-Col. and Deputy Judge Advocate-General, U. S. A. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 





A work sufficiently elementary in character to be within the reach of students, yet compre- 
hensive and of wide scope. It gives essential information in regard to the law governing the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic representatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, _. ¥. 





ROYAL L. LEGRAND IT'HE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 
ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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Henry James 


T has been said of Professor James of Harvard that he is too 
vood a novelist to be a good psychologist; and of his brother, 
Henry James, that he is too great a psychologist tg be a 
novelist. However true that be,—and truth is usually sacri- 
ficed in some measure to an cpigram.,—each of these men 

has won a unique reputation in his chosen profession, aided un- 
doubtedly by his comprehension of his brother’s calling. 

Of the two, Henry James the writer of books, whose latest 
portrait we now publish. has won the wider recognition. ‘‘ Master 
of involutionary style.” he is beyond doubt one of the keenest ana- 
lyzers of character among living writers. It is a remarkable tribute 
to his power that with his involved and analytical method of treat- 
ment,—his worship of literary style for its own sake.—he yet com- 
mands the attention of an enormous public on both sides of the 
Atlantic, including that body of readers which devours the popu- 
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obvious 
effort to 


The 
an 


lar novel, as well as a more discriminating class. 
conclusion is that he does not sacrifice interest in 
attain to what he may consider higher things. 

Mr. James is one of the many distinguished Americans residing 
abroad. The quaint old house in Rye, where he has his home, is 
one of the landmarks of a town by no means poor in “ lions.” 
Here he works steadily, and with a prolificacy by no means his least 
remarkable trait. 

Since A Passionate Pilgrim in 1875 a book a year he has aver- 
aged, and each is a distinct and measured step in the upward 
progress of his work. 

The Ambassadors, now appearing serially in the pages of the 
North American Review, is his latest. and in many respects his 
greatest work. Henry James the psychologist has not permitted 
retrogression in the mental power of Henry James the writer. 











All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND worn] 
Every Pair Warranted 
“GE The Name is 


ES gyib 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg——never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 


ALWAYS EASY 
| GEO. FROST CO., Mekers, 
25c. for Cotton, 


Boston, Mess., ‘USA 
Sample Pair. 
Lume REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES i ae 














helps the amateur make technically 
perfect and artistic photographs. 
Explains all the little difficulties— 
there are no big ones. Individual 
criticism is given to the work of each 
pupil. Tuition, free to all owners of 
Kodak and Brownie Cameras upon 
payment of one dollarfor text books. 


THE KODAK WAY 


means picture taking without a dark-room 
for any part of the work. Better results 
than the old way, too. 


Kodak and Brownie Cameras, « . $1.00 to $75.00 
Kodak Developing Machines, . « $2.00 to $10.00 
Correspondence 
Schoo?” 


circulars and 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
catalogues free 


at any dealer's, Rochester, N.Y. 
or by mail. 




















Rae’s Lucca 
Olive Oil 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate Flavor 








(No rank smell nor taste, so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil.) 


ener ue _ - Olives 
only. 


S. RAE @ CO. 


(Established 1836) 
LEGHORN, ITALY 











One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


eo 
OF BRAINS 
7 ¢ IGARS 
_-=MADE AT KEY WEST— 


7 REVOLVERS GUNS, SWORDS, Military 
a. NEW old, auctioned to F. Bannerman, 579 
Broadway, N. Y. a Catalog mailed 6c. 
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Transportation in London 
By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON is an impossible city to get about 
in. Whatever attractions it may 
its rapid transit system is not one of them. 
As a matter of fact, “ system ” is the wrong 
word for the chaos of ill-connected, desper- 
ately competing railroads and omnibus 
routes that suflices, or pretends to suffice, 
for the needs of its six million inhabitants. 
The other day, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. James Bryce brought forward a motion 
on the subject. He asked “ whether his 
Majesty’s government would consider the de- 
sirability of inquiring, by royal commission 
or otherwise, into the means of locomotion 
and transportation in London on and _ be- 
neath the surface, including the better reg- 
ulation of vehicular traffic, the possibility 
of appropriating certain thoroughfares to 
certain kinds of traftic, the means of facili- 
tating the construction of electric tramways 
along or immediately beneath the streets, 
and the steps to be taken for creating a 
properly arranged and conveniently inter- 
connected system of deep-level electric rail- 
ways.” Mr. Balfour replied that, though he 
had not quite made up his mind, it was 
probable that a royal commission would be 
appointed. If so, it will be one of the most 
interesting and -hardest-worked commissions 
that has ever sat. 

One has only to live in London a week 
to see the need of some such impartial, 
systematic inquiry. Traffic, in spite of an 
absolute stringency in observing the “ rule 
of the road,” is blocked in every direction. 
A fine June afternoon makes one’s progress 
down Piccadilly work out at the rate of a 
mile in ten minutes. That is the quickest 
one may hope for. A quarter of an hour 
per mile is the average performance, and 
this quite irrespective of the vehicle one 
happens to be sitting in. A champion road- 
ster, the broken-down cavalry charger that 
works out the fag-end of his life between the 
shafts of a cab, and the weedy omnibus hack 
are all on a par in Piccadilly. The pace 
of a procession is the pace of its slowest 
unit, and a carriage and pair stand about 
as good a chance of getting ahead of the 
humbler traffic in that famous thoroughfare 
as a Broadway car has of outstripping its 
immediate forerunner. Americans who have 
not seen it, can hardly conceive the volume of 
Piceadilly’s traffic. There is nothing in New 
York that even suggests it. A block of 
vehicles, a quarter of a mile long and from 
eight to ten deep, is so common an occur- 
rence that one hardly notices it. At the 
corner of Hamilton Place and Piccadilly, 
where the traffic flowing east and west meets 
the stream flowing north and south, you may 
count almost any afternoon in the season 
as many as three thousand vehicles in an 
hour. There they stand, with wheels al- 
most touching, sometimes for ten minutes on 
end, till the policeman waves his hand, and 
the monstrous cavaleade of carriages, cos- 
ters’ carts, omnibuses, motors, hansoms, 
brewery drays, railroad wagons, shop vans, 
four-wheelers, pony traps, and butchers’ 
carts goes surging along till the outpourings 
of another side-street pull it up once more. 
Things are a little better now than they 
used to be. Early last year the London 
County Council shaved off a portion of the 
Green Park, and added it on to Piccadilly 
just opposite the point where Hamilton 
Place debouches. There are now six parallel 
streams of traffic almost constantly in mo- 
tion, with as many policemen perpetually 
stationed there to deflect them into the 
proper route. The blockades rarely last 
more than two or three minutes, and the 
American who is hurrying to catch a train 
at Paddington or to keep an appointment at 
his club or hotel, no longer finds Hamilton 
Place the obstacle it was. The big Picca- 

(Continued on page 555.) 
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possess, 


Automobile 


that solves the problem 


of rapid, safe and pleasant motor 
travel on all kinds of roads, in 
all kinds of weather—is the Ca- 
dillac Automobile. If you know 
of an auto fault, you will find it 





corrected in the Cadillac. Very 
powerful engine; entirely new 
transmission gear; perfect, sen- 
sitive steering mechanism; pow- 
erful brakes. Simplicity 
joined to durability; 

speed united with 

safety; strength 

wrought i: 

grace. 


is made 
as arunabout 
with seats for two, 
at $750. With de- 
tachable tonneau that 
converts it into a handsome 
and roomy touring car for 
four, $850—tonneau seats 
either facing forward or vis- 
a-vis, giving a comfortable 
support for the back. The 
body design of the Cadillac 
is a very pleasing effect for 
either city streetsor country 
roads, and the appointments 
luxurious. Our free illus- 
trated booklet — M — gives 
address of agency nearest 
your home where the Cadillac 
may be seen and tried. 
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J Cadillac Automobile Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


, Es sence te SS 





WE ISSUE every once in a while a letter, a 
booklet, a folder, or a catalogue, wherein 
is shown information relating to Automobile 
Tires that may be of some value to you. 

It costs the price of a postal card to have 
your name added to our mailing list. 


| THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO, 


Akron, Ohio 
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Exhibition of the Society of American Artists 


HREE generalizations may be affirmed of this year’s ex- 


hibition of the Society of 


American Artists. The average 


of achievement is,on the whole, a grade higher than usual; 
the number of canvases painted by Americans in Paris is 


increasing year by year; 
catalogue the list.of painters 
who do not exhibit with the so- 
ciety is growing so long as to 
suggest the condition that re- 
sulted in the formation of the 
society itself by seceders from 
the Academy. 

The present exhibition is 
properly dominated by Abbott 
Thayer’s “ Winged Figure,” a 
large canvas hanging on the 
north wall of the Vanderbilt 
Gallery opposite the entrance. 
A white-robed female figure of 
heroic size is seated on a rock. 
The painting is ‘“ Inseribed to 
Robert Louis Stevenson.” In 
the dark background. tropical 
foliage is suggested. The drapery 
flows lightly over the slender 
figure, and sweeps in lines of 
beauty down the rocks. The 
face is of the exquisite type 
Mr. Thayer delights in paint- 
ing, and which in its perfection 
all good Americans instinctively 
refer to Mary Anderson. 

The same gallery contains 
John S. Sargent’s portrait of 
William M. Chase, a capital 
example of the painter’s most 
vigorous work, and a_ worthy 
memorial of Mr. Chase, which 
his pupils will present to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Near it is “The Flower,” by 
John W. Alexander, a study of 
a young woman fastening in her 


despite the great names in the 


‘ 


the Vanderbilt Gallery is given to Samuel Isham’s “ The Coming 
of Spring,” inspired by the lines of FitzGerald’s Omar beginning: 
Come! fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
Your winter garment of repentance fling. 
This is a broadly painted, decorative composition, beautiful in 
color, and true to the spirit of 
the subject. 











In the same gallery are also 
hung the winners of this year’s 
prizes: Douglas Volk’s “The 
soy with the Arrow,” winner of 
the Carnegie award for the best 
painting entered in competition; 
Louis Loeb’s “The Dawn,” a 
landscape in a luminous mist 
with female figures walking, re- 
clining, and bathing in a pool, 
winner of the Webb gold medal; 
and Louise Cox’s “ Olive,” the 
portrait of a daintily clad, pink- 
cheeked child, to which has been 
awarded the Shaw memorial 
prize for the best work of art 
exhibited by a woman. The pic- 
tures reproduced in this number 
include Mrs. Cox’s prize - taker, 
Sergeant Kendall’s wholly de- 
lightful painting, “The Green 
Gnome,” portraits of a mother 
and daughter, the small green- 
robed child perched at her mo- 
ther’s side, and intent upon a 
story which the mother is read- 
ing from the book in her lap; 
and Paul Moschowitz’s ‘ Mother 
and Child,” an excellent piece of 
work by this talented young 
painter. 








* Mother and Cuild.’—By Paul Moschowitz 


gown a water-lily just chosen 


from a great cluster of half-open blossoms, the whole broadly 


painted in the low tones which 


are Mr. Alexander’s favorite 


medium. This artist is further represented by his charming full- 


length portrait of Mrs. Thomas Hastings. 


A plice of honor in 





The most cursory glance at 
the remaining pictures in the 
show can hardly overlook Miss 
Mary Shepard Greene’s “Une 
Petite Histoire.’ a charming interior of the period of Louis 
XVI., with a young woman reading, which received a second award 
at last spring’s Paris Salon; Kenyon Cox’s strong and lividly 
colored portrait of Mr. Powers; and Winslow Homer’s two admir- 
able views. 


























“The Green Gnome.’— By Sergeant Kendall 








* Olive.’—By Louise Cox.— Shaw Prize 




























































(Continued from page 553.) 

dilly jam has now moved farther east, and 
round Berkeley and Albemarle 
streets. There it is just about as bad as 
it used to be at Hamilton Place. Bond 
Street, the meanest and narrowest of streets, 
jined with the most expensive shops in Lon- 
don, grows more impassable every year, 
though here, too, as in Piccadilly, the amount 
of traffic depends a good deal on the season. 
In the Strand, however, the block is per- 
petual. The quickest way of getting from 
Charing Cross Station to Ludgate Circus 
is to walk. As for the City itself, and the 
narrow tangle of arteries leading to and 
from it, locomotion there is simply a series 
of jerks—every few yards, and the “up- 
lifted hand of the policeman,” on which the 
late Mr. Bayard used to enlarge with such 
enthusiasm, pulls you up. 

There is only one thing to admire about 
it all—the super-excellence of the driving. 
A bad whip is unthinkable in London; he 
could not survive a day’s outing in the over- 
stocked streets, where the strain on the 
nerves of those inside the vehicles is so 
great that few Londoners over sixty years 
of age venture out in a hansom. The sight 
of the innumerable quarter-inch escapes of 
catastrophe they run is too much for them, 
and, like Sir Henry Irving, they seek the 
security of a brougham or _ four-wheeler 
to shut it out. Collisions, though, are won- 
derfully rare; every drayman, coster, cabby, 
omnibus drives, handles the ribbons with 
the sureness of the president of the Four- 
in-Hand Club. Still one does not hail a 
hansom merely to admire the cleverness of 
the man on the box. There is a human de- 
sire to reach one’s destination, and if that 
happens to lie anywhere within the con- 
gested area, which, roughly speaking, in- 
cludes the City and most of the shopping 
districts, it is well to be triply armed in 
philosephic brass. A great deal of this 
congestion is not only inevitable, but, so far 


centres 


as one can see, irremediable. It could 
only be got rid of by rebuilding London, 


and that is an impossible task, if only on 
the score of expense. The city of six mill- 
ions has to get along as best it can with the 
streets that served a population of half-a 
inillion; and it is quite vain to hope that 
any man or any governing authority will 
arise to do for London what Haussmann did 
for Paris and Shepherd for Washington. 
Most of the charm and all the inconvenience 
of London come from this one fact, that it 
is a city which has grown. New York by 
comparison looks as though it had been hit 
off at a stroke and dumped down on Man- 
hattan Island by contract. London as we 
know it to-day is simply an amalgamation 
of a great many old suburbs and _ villages 
that have joined together without plan, 
symmetry, or method of any kind. The 
country lanes of former days are now busy 
streets, but otherwise as straggling and nar- 
row as they ever were. The old village 
streets are now the thoroughfares of a pro- 
digious traffic, but not one whit wider than 
they were in King Charles’s day. Very few 
of the London streets have been actually 
built—that is to say, deliberately laid out 
au planned and executed from beginning 
to end. Very few of them existed on paper 
before they existed in fact. Almost all are 
the survivals and extensions of century-old 
lanes and by-paths, “short cuts” across 
fiel'ls, and so on. 

There can, therefore, be hardly any ques- 
tin of rebuilding London, of pulling it 
down, and remodelling it afresh.. The city 


wil remain to the end of time much as it | 


is now, a fascinating jumble of irregulari- 
tics. What, however, can be done, and what 
th» London County Council is doing, is to 


\iden the already existing streets, and oc- > 


sionally to build a new one. At this mo- 
' nt what promises to be a really magnifi- 
‘ut thoroughfare is being built between 


‘born and the Strand at a cost of some 
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The Oldsmobile ‘* Goes ’”’ 


of this world-standard Runabout. 
No complicated machinery to get out 


simple, strong, and practical construction of the Oldsmobile is readily accessible and easily 


understood. It is built to run and does it. 


Runs thirty miles on one gallon of 


- muddiest roads and is proclaimed by 8,000 users as ‘‘ The Best Thing on Wheels.” 


Price, 


*‘ Nothing to watch but the road.’’ 
The greatest efficiency with the least trouble is obtained by the mechanical perfection 


of order—no ‘‘ breakdowns "—every part of the 


gasolene—Climbs any hill—Goes through the 





$650.00 


Call at any of our 58 selling agencies or write for illustrated book to Dept. 48. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 











The lather of Williams’ Shaving 
Stick acts like rich cream to 
the hot or ‘irritated face. Itis 

soothing, comforting, re- 
freshing, and antiseptic, 
and makes shaving really 
enjoyable. 

Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 
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The bgeesk eatect, handsomest, com- 
three-fourths of a mile faster per 
logue. Agencies in all large cities. 
RUSCOTT Boat MANU "FACTURING CO., St. Joseph, Michigan. 


“‘THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 
Under the Personally-Conducted System of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, 


‘| The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Con- 
ducted Tour to Washington leaves Monday, April 6. 
Rate, covering railroad transportation for the round 
trip, hotel accommodations, and transfer of passen- 
ger and baggage, station to hotel in Washington, 
| $14.50 from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, $11 50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from 
other points. These rates cover accommodations 
for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, 
Ebbitt, Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or 
Hamilton Hotels. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, National, or Colonial Hotels, $2.5¢ 
less. Special side trip to Mount Vernon 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia 





The commercial credit of a firm is enhanced 
by insurance on the life of each member for 
the benefit of the survivors. Is your credit 
thus buttressed ? 


PENN. MUTUAL: LIFE; 
9g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send four cents (postage) ‘for Illustrated book, entitled 
Holidays in England, describing Cathedral Route, 
Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts. Pamphlets 
(free) describing Harwich Hook of Holland, Royal 
ait Route. Twin-Screw Steamship Line, England to 
Continental Europe. Address 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 








— Rare Old F t » 
CHOICE ANTIQUES. Mirrors: Chine. Be oe os 


lets, &c. Photos furnished. I. ELTING, Saugerties, Ne ¥. 








Hunting Boats, Canoes. 
80- page catalog, giving the t 
detail about the best boats bu 











Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 


Send 10c. for 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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Wecld-renoroned health resort near the Kine. 


Sealment 


ali the yeav round. 
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Over 
a Million 
Barrels a Year 












Those are sales of Schlitz Beer 
making it the leader of all Milwaukee beers, by far. 
That’s a result of maintaining absolute 
purity. We doubled the necessary cost of our 
brewing to have Schlitz Beer right. 


The Result Is 
A Millon Barrels a Year 


We have used the best materials —the finest barley 
—paid as high as twice what we need pay for hops. 
We bored six wells to rock to get pure water. 
We kept our brewing as clean as your cooking. 
The Result Is 
A Million Barrels a Year 
We filtered all the air that touched the beer. 
We filtered the beer through white wood pulp. 
We aged it until it could not cause biliousness. 
We sterilized every bottle after it was sealed. 
The Result Is 
A Million Barrels a Year 
Isn’t Schlitz Beer —pure beer—worth 
asking for, when the cost is the 


same as of common beer? 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 


































































URpy Up BRE WITH 


COOKS FLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 


























$25,000,000; the Strand, too, is being slow- 
ly widened; there is a scheme, which in a 
few years will begin to bear fruit, for the 
broadening of the Circus end of Piccadilly ; 
and in a short time the narrow gut of 
Knightsbridge will be developed into some- 
thing approaching a street. All this, of 
course, will help to relieve the congestion, 
for a while, at any rate. Nothing can 
permanently relieve it, for the volume of 
traffic grows at a quite uncontrollable rate. 
Already it is being prophesied by the ex- 
perts that the new avenue between Holborn 
and the Strand will require a fresh bridge 
over the Thames to take charge of the traffic 
that will come thundering down from north- 
ern London. Indeed, it is becoming ob- 
vious that new streets and wider streets 
will not of themselves solve the problem: 
that what is needed is a vital change both 
in the character and disposition of the 
traffic. 

Take, for instance the immense item of 
passenger traffic. London’s management of 
it is, in some ways, about twenty years be 
hind New York’s or Berlin’s or even Rome’s. 
Within the four-mile radius from Charing 
Cross there are plying year in and year 
out some 2500 omnibuses and about 12,000 
cabs. The omnibuses carry not less than 
350,000,000 passengers yearly, but they are 
hideous contrivances, intolerably cold in 
winter, intolerably stuffy in summer. It is 
they who set the pace for the rest of Lon- 
don, for they are big, lumbering, difficult 
to pass, and constantly stepping to take 
up passengers. On an ordinary route, part 
of which would lie in the congested area 
and part’ in the comparatively open thor- 
oughfares, their pace is about six or seven 
miles an hour at the outside. No one less 
apt than an Englishman to agree that what 
ever is is right would have tolerated them 
all these years. They have, of course, the 
merit of cheapness—along some routes you 
may travel three miles for two cents—and 
they have also “ garden” seats on the roof, 
which, though carefully arranged — to 
“catch” you in the small of the back, do 
in summertime give one a very pleasant op 
portunity of sitting up aloft and watching 
the endless panorama of the streets. Amer- 
icans “doing” London are advised by 
Baedeker to mount an omnibus and take a 
seat as near as may be to the always talk 
ative and cheery driver; and very good ad- 
vice it is. As for the world-famous London 
hansom—the gondola of London, as Disraeli 
called it—too much praise cannot be sound 
ed. They are as comfortable as the omni- 
buses are uncomfortable. No public vehicle 
can rival them anywhere. TIT have even heard 
them described as “the one civie institu- 
tion of this metropolis that a town in West 
ern America, on the lookout for the latest 
improvement, would do well to trans 
plant.” Except a well-sprung victoria they 
offer perhaps the pleasantest way of get- 
ting about a city. They are clean, swift. 
easily driven, and the fare, which is fixed 
by law at twenty-five cents for any distance 
not exceeding two miles and twelve cents 
for every additional mile or part of a 
mile, with a charge of four cents for each 
item of baggage that may be carried on the 
roof, puts them within reach of people of 
moderate means. Whatever changes may be 
made in the transit systems of the future. 
however great may be the popularity 0! 
“Tu’penny Tubes” and motors, the hanson: 
will always hold its own. 

Now these omnibuses and hansom - cab- 
are the only means of .surface transporte 
tion offered to Londoners. London 
big that one has to distinguish. In th: 
suburbs ‘and on the south, the “ impossible. 
side of the river, you will find horse-car~ 
steam-cars, and even a few lines of electric 
cars. But I am talking of that section 
which to most people represents the whole- 
residential. London, the London of society 
of shops, of theatres, of Kensington, Ma) 


is sé 














fair, Belgravia, the “ City.” Regent Street. 
the Strand, and so on. It is here where 
the surface traffic problem is greatest and 
where omnibuses and hansoms alone are 
relied upon to solve it. An American asks 
at once, “ Why not electric or even cable- 
ears?” The only..answer to that question 
I have ever heard is that ‘“ tramways,” to 
give them their English name, are not con- 
sidered “genteel.” An English expert on 
the subject gives this as the sole explana- 
tion. “Streets,” he says, “are supposed 
to deteriorate in social standing if a tram- 
car enters them. At present the streets 
of London, or at least of the West End, 
seem to be managed solely in the interests 
of the wealthy, who keep carriages and ride 
in cabs. It is the opposition of this class 
which has succeeded hitherto in preventing 
London from having a tramway service 
equal to that of all other capitals.” What, 
at any rate, is obvious is that electric-cars 
are quietly ruled out of the whole discus- 
sion. It is one of those cases where British 
prejudice seems insuperable. They will not 
even consider it—and there’s an end on ’t. 
Neither will they for one moment dream of 
experimenting with elevated railroads of any 
kind whatsoever. ‘“ None of your damned 
Yankee contrivances’ is the spirit in which 
they dismiss the matter, once and for all. 
Even subways at the intersection of two or 
more streets they are inclined to throw out 
of court, having heard that similar things 
are to be found in Boston and Chicago. 
Equally averse, then, to electric-cars and 
elevated railroads, there is nothing for the 
Londoner to do but to burrow’ under- 
ground, This he has done with much per- 
sistence and of late with real success. « Of 
the District and the Metropolitan Under- 
ground railways, that are operated by steam, 
it is impossible to say anything fresh. All 
the recognized dictionaries have been ex- 
hausted in abusing them as the dirtiest, 
smokiest, most comfortless, most sulphur- 
ous, and most unaccommodating services to 
he found outside of Italy. So long as they 
were without competitors, they earned huge 
dividends, and disregarded all criticisms and 
all protests, in the best British fashion. 
To-day they find themselves in consequence 
in the hands of Mr. Yerkes, who will elec- 
trify them in more senses than one. On the 
other hand, the “Tu’penny Tube” is an 
achievement which even New York will be 
hard put to it to beat. The system is oper- 
ated «by electricity, there are plenty of 
trains, and they all run quickly and smooth- 
ly. They are arranged like the cars on the 
Manhattan Elevated, but better upholstered, 
better finished, and perfectly lighted. The 
conductors know their business, and’ make 
the passengers “hustle” as Englishmen 
never hustled before. Ten seconds during 
normal and fifteen seconds during rush 
hours is the average stop at each platform. 
The stations, their approaches and passages 
—all of which are lined with white tiles— 
and the elevators that take you fifty or sixty 
feet underground to your train, are all. ad- 
mirable. There is, indeed, hardly a_hos- 
tile criticism to be made except that the cars 
are apt to get overheated and close. If 
New York manages to overcome this draw- 
back in her subway line, she will be pos- 
sessed of the speediest and most comfort- 
able means of city transpertation that has 
vet been invented. Naturally the success 
of the “Tube” has started up schemes for 
half a dozen similar projects, and Parlia- 
nent lias already authorized the building of 
nearly sixty miles of new underground rail- 
road. It is to have all these schemes 
brought into harmony and dependence with 
one another, to have them considered in con- 
junction with improved surface facilities, 
and especially with the utilization of the 
Thames, now utterly neglected as a_high- 
way of traffic, that Mr. Bryce asks for a 
royal commission to inquire into the whole 
subject in all its bearings. 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin ‘troubles, can 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
‘ less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
Take no substitute and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Q oe 
60 Prince St. 
tof New York 


kklet on the rational treat. 
FREE { ment of diseases sent free. 


q : | 
MORPHINE ‘ieusands, having failed elsewhere, 


have been cured by us. rite 
The Dr. J.L.Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio ! 
















BORATED 
TALCUM 


POWDER 


Positj ; 
Al For a Rel 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, aod 

SUNBURN, Fister 

“+A little higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substi 
tutes, but a reason for it."” Removes all odor of perspi- 
ration. Delightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
‘on receipt of 2k. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














One taste convinces 


RN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 








7. wae “1 b=) © ee O40 ee O) ae 
= GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS a 
al Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. Use oO 
ie) in time. Sold by druggists. 


4 
“N CONSUMPTION 9% 















“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers everywhere, 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, 









Louisville, Ky. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL ONES 


Minneapolis 


Four daily trains on fast 
schedules via the shortest 
line between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. Unexcelled 
service. The 


North-Western 
Limited 


is an up-to-date, electric-lighted train. 
Its service affords 
The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via 


Chicago € North-Western Ry. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger ieee Manager, 


pact IIELS 00S ose oR Oo 




















LEADING HOTELS 
Chicago, Ill. 

























































































KAN 
GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE and HARNESS COMPANY. 
Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
’ Write to nearest office. 


‘A story that must be read.”"—New York Sun. 

**Vividly alive from the first line.”"—Chicago Record-Herald. 

‘The most marvellous work of its wonderful author.”—-New York World. 

‘Quite sure to be the most highly considered book of the year.”— Chicago Evening Post. 

‘* Absolutely different from anything else that has ever appeared in fiction.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘‘Love is not here the sentimental emotion of the ordinary novel or play, but the power 
that purges the weaknesses and vivifies the dormant nobilities of men and women.”— 7he 
Academy, London, England. 

‘‘ The story is the combat between two powers of a brilliant woman’s nature. Sometimes 
you are-sure the lawless, the vagabond, and the intriguing side will win. But it doesn’t....” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Two Volumes, in box, uniform With *‘Eleanor,’” 16 full-page drawings by Christy, $3.00 
One Volume, Post 8vo, 8 full-page drawings by Christy, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 





ey 
Lady Rose's Daughter 


By Mrs. Gumphry Ward 


Author of *‘ Eleanor,’’ “‘ Robert Elsmere,’’ etc. 











GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
UROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 


| private bath in connection, 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 





Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


REDUCED BATES TO NEW ORLEANS 
via Pennsylvania Railroad, account meeting American 
Medical Association. $37.50 for the round trip from 
New York. Tickets on sale May 1, 2, and 3. Good 
going on date of sale, and good returning to reach 
New York not later than 10 days from date of sale. 
By depositing ticket with joint agent at New Orleans 
between May 1 and 12, and payment of 50 cents, an ex- 
tension of final return limit may be obtained to reach 








| New York not later than May 30. Proportionate rates 


from other points. 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLD USE 


Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 


f i Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
rt fe (Cyrus CHAMBERS, JR.) 
ae Base 52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


~ One taste convinces 


-KORN-KRISP 


____Bestofallmodernfoods __ 
ASTHMA foci si) ides ‘bec HAYES: Buffalo, NY. 

Always mention HARPER’S 
WEEKLY when writing to adber- 


tisers. 
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